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ABSTRACT 

This technical assistance planning guide was 
developed as part of the PEERS (Providing Education for Everyone in 
Regular Schools) Project, a California project to facilitate the 
integration of students with severe disabilities previously at 
special centers into services at regular school sites and to 
facilitate the integration of students in special classes in regular 
schools into general education. The guide emphasizes building the 
capacity of states, school districts, and school sites to provide 
quality educational programs to students with disabilities in 
integrated and inclusive environments by providing a framework of 
technical assistance activities. The guide stresses local ownership 
and provides self-assessment checklists to evaluate practices at the 
state, district, and school building levels. After an introduction 
and suggestions for using the guide, the guide lists (with 
references) practices shown to be effective at each level. The next 
three sections address state level planning, district level planning, 
and building level planning respectively. Provided for each level is 
an "Effective Practice Checklist," specification of effective 
practices and supportive strategies, and a "Resource Planning Guide." 
Checklists and planning forms are appended. (Contains 406 
references) . (DB) 
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Introduction 



A major focus of education reform efforts designed to improve outcomes for students 
with disabilities has been on developing and implementing inclusive education programs. 
Inclusive programs provide ulucational and related services to support students with 
disabilities in all aspects of school and community life- This includes supporting students 
with disabilities as they interact with nondisabled peers to fully participate in general 
education and extracurricular activities. Inclusive education programs require that general 
educators, special educators, parents, students, and related service providers collaborate to 
develop and implement innovative strategies to accommodate diverse student needs in typical 
environments. These inclusive arrangements often present technical assistance challenges in 
terms of state and district level policy development, school organizational structure, 
curriculum development, program planning and implementation, and professional practices. 

For the past decade, the two types of program models that have dominated reform 
efforts have included integrated education models and inclusive education models. Initial 
reform efforts were directed at the movement of students with severe disabilities from 
separate day schools or residential facilities to separate special education classes in regular 
schools. In the early stages of these reform efforts students typically received the majority of 
their instructional day in separate special education classes within the general education 
school and only minimally interacted with their nondisabled peers (e.g., at lunch, during 
recess, in the hallways, school assemblies). As educators observed the many benefits of 
these student interactions and research provided evidence to confirm their observations 
(Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Madden & Slavin, 1983), support increased for having students 
with disabilities spend at least part of their instructional day in the general education 
classroom. These initial experiences with integrated education have produced inclusive 
education models which fully included students with severe disabilities in general education 
classes and other age-appropriate settings. Sailor (1991) lists a number of elements common 
to full inclusion models: 

1. All students attend the school to which they would go if they had no disability. 

2. A natural proportion (i.e., representative of the school district at large) of 
students with disabilities occurs at any school site. 

3. A zero-rejection philosophy exists so that no student would be excluded on the 
basis of type or extent of disability. 

4. School and general education placements are age-and-grade-appropriate, with 
no self-contained special education classes operative at the school site. 
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5. Effective instructional practices such as cooperative learning and peer 
instructional methods receive significant use in general instructional practice at 
the school site. 

6. Special education supports are provided within the context of the general 
education class and in other integrated environments (i.e., community and 
vocational settings, cafeteria, library, etc.). 

The essential difference between the two types of approaches is in the use of separate 
special education classes. Both approaches emphasize placing students with disabilities in the 
age-appropriate schools they would attend if they were not disabled. Each emphasizes 
maintaining a natural proportion of students with disabilities at the school site. In addition, 
each stresses facilitating student interaction with nondisabled peers with approaches such as 
cooperative learning, peer instruction, and special friends programs. However, a critical 
difference between these two approaches is that in the integrated model part of the student's 
day is spent in a special education classroom; this is not the case for inclusive models. In 
inclusive models students are members of their general education class. Inclusive models 
also place greater emphasis on using collaborative group decision-making procedures to 
create learning opportunities for students. 

There is strong evidence to suggest that when general education classes and other 
typical environments are modified to meet the needs of students with disabilities, they make 
significantly more gains in these placements than in pull-out programs or in other more 
segregated placements (Madden & Slavin, 1983; Wang & Birch, 1984). In an extensive 
review of the research on the effects of integrated educational placements for students with 
severe disabilities, Halvorsen and Sailor (1990) report that such placements were associated 
with a number of positive outcomes including increased social development, increased 
interactive behavior, enhanced skill acquisition and generalization, increased health and 
independence, greater success in meeting IEP objectives, more positive attitudes on the part 
of nondisabled peers and others in the community, and more normalized adult functioning. 
Similar studies on the effects of such placements for students with mild disabilities have 
found that they result in higher academic achievement (Deno, Maruyama, Espin, & Cohen, 
1990; Leinhardt, 1980) and greater social-emotional growth (Madden & Slavin, 1983). 
Recent research suggests the greater the extent t6 which students with disabilities are 
included in general education classrooms and other age-appropriate environments, the more 
likely they are to have positive outcomes (Hunt, Farron-Davis, Staub, Beckstead, Curtis, 
Karasoff, Sailor, 1992). 

In short, we know that well developed inclusive education programs can increase the 
effectiveness of special education services and supports to improve outcomes for students 
with disabilities. An extensive knowledge base provides a strong rationale for changing 
educational systems to support students with disabilities in inclusive environments. However, 
beginning the change process is one of the greatest challenges currently facing educational 
systems at the state, district, and building level. Some schools and education agencies are 
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beginning the change process by developing integrated educational programs at neighborhood 
or •home* schools. If a state, district, or school site chooses to proceed in this manner, we 
would encourage them to view this as a first step in an overall change strategy designed to 
ultimately lead to the development of inclusive educational programs. Others are omitting 
the intermediate step and are developing inclusive programs from the onset of their 
commitment. 

This technical assistance planning guide emphasizes building the capacity of states, 
school districts, and school sites to piovide quality educational programs to students with 
disabilities in integrated and inclusive environments by providing a framework for developing 
technical assistance activities. The guide facilitates planned educational change with a focus 
on local ownership and provides self-assessment checklists to examine whether effective 
practices are implemented at the state, district, and school site levels. It also suggests 
resources and strategies for use in planning technical assistance activities. 
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Organization and Use of the Guide 



This technical assistance guide is designed to support change strategies at multiple levels 
by providing a framework for developing technical assistance activities at state, district, and 
building levels. Therefore, the guide is organized into three sections (i.e., state level 
practices, district level practices, and building level practices) to address planning needs. 
Each section includes a checklist of effective practices, a listing of corresponding change 
strategies, and identifies resources to assist educational programs in developing, adopting and 
implementing these practices. In addition, each section contains a table which cross 
references strategies and resources to specific effective practices. 

This guide has been constructed with a bottom-up, grass roots change focus rather than a 
top-down orientation for organizing and planning school reform. Practices at the state and 
district level focus primarily on issues related to leadership, support, and program planning. 
While practices at the building level also address leadership, support, and program planning, 
greater emphasis is placed on the how to of providing services to students in inclusive 
environments. Practices at the building level are divided into three major subgroups: 1) 
leadership and support; 2) program planning and implementation; and 3) student inclusion. 
The leadership and support section emphasizes developing a school mission or philosophy to 
support inclusion and outlines effective practices related to administrative responsibilities and 
staff supervision. The program planning and implementation section focuses on IEP 
development, collaborative teamwork, and professional practices. The student inclusion 
section identifies effective practices for including students with disabilities in general 
education classes and extracurricular activities. In addition, this component addresses 
practices to facilitate the development of social relationships between students with 
disabilities and their nondisabled peers. 

The practices suggested in this guide should be incorporated into existing state, district, 
and building level school improvement initiatives. For example, many schools have 
established school improvement committees that can serve as excellent vehicles for inclusion 
planning. In addition, aspects of inclusive education responsibilities can be incorporated into 
existing staff evaluation procedures. 

Many people working at different levels (state, district, and school site) play critical 
roles in establishing and maintaining inclusive programs. This guide is intended for use by a 
variety of individuals in a number of ways: 

* Family members make a vital contribution to inclusive programs; not only in the 
planning and design of their child's educational program, but also by advocating for 
inclusion at the building, district, and state levels. Families can use the guide as a 
foundation for effective advocacy and leadership by developing and planning inclusive 
educational programs at state and local levels, planning parent training activities, and 
planning community awareness activities to generate grass roots support and advocacy 
for inclusion. 
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* Teachers and instructional support staff with skills to support students in typical 
settings are critical to the success of inclusive programs. This guide contains 
strategies and resources for adapting curriculum, materials, and environments as well 
as collaborative teamwork, functional assessment, instruction of functional activities, 
and IEP development. 

* Related service providers can use the guide to focus on providing therapeutic 
interventions that are embedded into the student's daily school routine and in other 
inclusive environments. They may want to concentrate on strategies and resources for 
practices regarding functional assessment, instruction of functional activities, and 
collaborative teamwork. 

* Building administrators can use the guide to help instructional planning teams solve 
programmatic issues by identifying building-based and student-centered technical 
assistance resources. 

* Local school district administration can use the guide to promote inclusion through 
effective jeadership, supportive policies, and restructuring or expanding existing 
systems (i.e., transportation, personnel evaluation program). Central office technical 
assistance providers can use this guide to tailor their activities to individual school 
sites and instructional planning teams as well as to plan district-wide in service training 
on specific topics. 

* State education agencies can use the guide to focus on critical leadership activities to 
support and facilitate the change process for local education agencies by developing 
state policies and practices that support inclusion. 



Suggested Process for Using the Guide 



Step One : 

Select and complete an effective practice n4eds assessment checklist from Appendix A 
for state level, district level, or building level planning. For building level planning, 
you may elect to narrow your focus by completing only a subgroup of the section (i.e., 
EEP Development). However, some strategies and resources complement more than one 
practice. By completing all sections of the building level checklist, you will be able to 
determine where specific strategies and resources will meet technical assistance needs 
across multiple areas. This can be helpful in making judicious use of training and staff 
development resources. 



Step Two : 
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EFFECTIVE PRACTICES: SUPPORTIVE RESEARCH AND LITERATURE 



This section provides citations for the research and literature on best practices for inclusive 
programs that provide a supportive rationale for the practices outlined in the effective practice 
checklists found in Appendix A. The full reference listing can be found in the Resources Section 
which begins on page 63. 



State Level Practices 

1. The state develops and disseminates a mission statement which reflects the philosophy that 
all children can learn and considers the local school accountable for serving all students 1 
(Hamre-NietupsJa, Nietupski, & Maurer, 1990); Karasoff, 1991). 

2. The state develops policies that facilitate district implementation of inclusive programs and 
eliminates policies that serve as disincentives (Hamre-Nietupski, Nietupski, <t Maurer, 1990; 
Karasoff, 1991; Wilson, 1989). 

3. The state increases the awareness, knowledge, and adoption of best practices for inclusive 
educational programs 1 (Karasoff, 1991; Wilson, 1989). 

4. The state promotes district implementation of inclusive programs (Hamre-Nietupski, 
Nietupski, & Maurer, 1990; Karasoff, 1991; Wilson, 1989). 

5. The state evaluates inclusive programs and practice to assess the impact of state policies 
annually (Hamre-Nietupsld, Nietupski, & Maurer, 1990; Karasoff, 1991). 



District Level Practice? 

1. The district develops and disseminates a mission statement which reflects the philosophy 
that all children can learn and the local school is accountable for serving all students 1 
(Freagon, Keiser, Kincaid, Usilton, & Smith, 1992; Karasoff, 1991; Sailor, Anderson, 
Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, & Goetz, 1989). 

2. The district facilitates locally owned change %t the school site by providing policies and 
procedures that support building level implementation (Karasoff 1991; Sailor, Anderson, 
Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, & Goetz, 1989; Wilcox, Ryndak, Butterworth, Eberhard, Kronberg, 
Panzer, Passenger, Peel, Ramsey, & Steveley, 1989; Wilson, 1989). 

3. The district promotes awareness, knowledge, and adoption of best practices for inclusive 
programs and the continual updating of these services by seeking inservice training and 
consultation on an ongoing basis 2 (Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Karasoff, 1991; Meyer, 
Eichinger, A Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, <k Goetz, 1989; 
Wilson, 1989). 
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4. All school buildings are accessible to students with disabilities served by the district and to 
other individuals with disabilities in the community who may be employed in or visit these 
sites 3 (Freagon, Keiser, Kincaid, Usilton, <fc Smith, 1992). 

5. Students with and without disabilities wait at school bus stops together and ride to and from 
school on the same bus 3 (Freagon, Keiser, Kincaid, Usilton, & Smith, 1992; Meyer, Eichinger, 
& Park-Lee, 1987). 

6. Inclusive programs have been established at each school site and students with disabilities 
are members cf age-appropriate (+/- lyr.) general education classrooms in the same schools 
they would attend if they were non-disabled 4 (Brown, Long, Udvari-Solner, Davis, 
VanDeveruer, Ahlgren, Johnson, Gruenewald, & Jorgensen, 1988; Falvey, 1989; McDonnell, 
Hardman, Hightower, & Keifer-O'Donnell, 1991; Meyer, Eichinger, & Park-Lee, 1987; Meyer 
& Kishi, 1985; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, & Goetz, 1989; Stainback, 
Stainback, A Forest, 1989). 

7. Coordinated transition programs for younger and older students have been established (i.e. 
preschool -> elementary -> MS/Jr. high -> HS -> post-secondary) 4 (Halvorsen & 
Sailor, 1990; Meyer, Eichinger, & Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, 
Filler, & Goetz, 1989). 

8. School personnel evaluation criteria includes a standard on the inclusion of all students with 
disabilities into all aspects of the school community 3 (Freagon, Keiser, Kincaid, Usilton, & 
Smith, 1992). 

9. The district incorporates aspects of inclusive practices into its annual district-wide program 
evaluation activity (Freagon, Keiser, Kincaid, Usilton, <fc Smith, 1992; Karasoff, 1991). 



Building Level Practices 4 

LEADERSHIP AND SUPPORT 
Part 1: School Mission/Philosophy 

1.1 The school develops and disseminates a mission statement which reflects the philosophy that 
all children can learn and the school is responsible for serving them 1 (Halvorsen & Sailor, 
1990; Meyer, Eichinger, <& Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, <fc 
Goetz, 1989). 

1.2 The school philosophy emphasizes responsiveness to families and encourages active family 
involvement 1 (Halvorsen <fc Sailor, 1990; Meyer, Eichinger, & Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, 
Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, A Goetz, 1989). 

13 The school philosophy supports the need for ongoing inservice training, staff development, 
and technical assistance 1 (Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Meyer, Eichinger, <ft Park-Lee, 1987; 
Sailor, Anderses, Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, <fc Goetz, 1989). 
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Part 2: Administrative Responsibilities A Staff Supervision 



2.1 The principal is ultimately responsible for program implementation including staff 

supervision and evaluation* (Bogdan & Biklen, 1985; Brinker & Thorpe, 1986; Halvorsen & 
Sailor, 1990; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, & Goetz, 1989). 

2 J, Special and general education teachers are responsible for: 

- Attending faculty meetings* 

- Participating in supervisory duties (e.g., lunch/bus/yard duty). 

- Participating in extracurricular activities (e.g., chaperon dances, work with student clubs). 

- Following school protocol by keeping principal or appropriate administrator informed on 
an ongoing basis. 

(Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Meyer, Eichinger, & Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, 
Doering, Filler, & Goetz, 1989; Taylor, 1982). 

23 There is an ongoing process to support staff in implementing inclusive practices (i.e., time 
for team planning meetings, opportunities for staff development) (Halvorsen, Smtihey, & 
Neary, 1992). 

PROGRAM PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION 

/ 

Part 3: IEP Development 

3.1 Instructional staff and related service providers complete a functional assessment as an 
initial step in IEP development (Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Meyer, Eichinger, & Park-Lee, 
1987; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, <ft Goetz, 1989; Wilcox, Ryndak, 
Buttenvorth, Eberhard, Krohberg, Panzer, Passenger, Peel, Ramsey, dc Steveley, 1989). 

3-2 Activity-based evaluations of student interests and family priorities are part of the 

functional assessment (Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Meyer, Eichinger, <fc Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, 
Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Fdler, & Goetz, 1989; Wilcox, Ryndak, Butterworth, Eberhard, 
Kronberg, Panzer, Passenger, Peel, Ramsey, & Steveley, 1989). 

33 Student programs are developed across the following curricular content areas: 

- Communication/Socialization 

- Personal Management (includes Self Determination) 

- Recreation/Leisure 
o Home/Domestic 

- General Education/Academic 

- Transition/Vocational 

'Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Meyer, Eichinger, & Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, 
ooering, Filler, <& Goetz, 1989). 



3.4 Parents, general and special education teachers, related service personnel, and students 
collaborate to write joint IEP goals and objectives (Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Meyer, 
Eichinger, & Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, &. Goetz, 1989; 
Wilcox. Ryndak, Butterworth, Eberhard, Kronberg, Panzer, Passenger, Peel, Ramsey, & 
Steveley, 1989). 

3.5 IEPs include personal management objectives to promote student self-advocacy (i.e., 
decision-making, choice-making, individual responsibility) 1 (Meyer, Eichinger, & Park-Lee 
1987). 

3.6 IEP objectives are developed with families and reflect family priorities (Halvorsen & Sailor, 
1990; Meyer, Eichinger, & Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, & 
Goetz, 1989). 

3.7 Student IEPs include instruction of functional activities in age-appropriate school and 
community settings (Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Meyer, Eichinger, & Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, 
Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Fdler, & Goetz, 1989). 

3.8 IEP object -»« reflect interaction with nondisabled peers (Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Meyer, 
Eichinge, . & Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, & Goetz, ' 1989). ' 

3.9 IEPs for students age 14 and older include objectives that address skills and services needed 
to support transition to adult roles (Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Fdler, & Goetz, 
1989; WUcox, Ryndak, Butterworth, Eberhard, Kronberg, Panzer, Passenger, Peel, Ramsey, ' & 
Steveley, 1989). 

3.10 IEP teams use natural proportion guidelines when serving students with disabilities in 
general education classrooms (Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Meyer & Kishi, 1985; Sailor, 
Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Fdler, dc Goetz, 1989). 

3.11 The supports, aids, curricular modifications and other instructional methods required for 
the student to be successful in school and community settings are discussed during IEP 
meetings using a transdisciplinary approach 3 (Brophy &. Good, 1986; Halvorsen & Sailor, 
1990; Meyer, Eichinger, & Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Fdler, & 
Goetz, 1989; Wilcox, Ryndak, Butterworth, Eberhard, Kronberg, Panzer, Passenger, Peel, 
Ramsey, & Steveley, 1989). 

3.12 The supports, aids, curricular modifications, and other instructional methods outlined in 
the IEP are implemented and updated according to the student's progress 3 (Brophy & Good, 
1986; Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Meyer, Eichinger, & Park-Lee, 1987; Scdlor, Anderson, 
Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, &. Goetz, 1989; Wilcox, Ryndak, Butterworth, Eberhard, Kronberg, 
Panzer, Passenger, Peel, Ramsey, & Steveley, 1989). 
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Part 4: Collaborative Teamwork 



4.1 Teams meet weekly to plan instructional support services for all students (Freagon, Keiser, 
Kincaid, Usilton, <fc Smith, 1992). 

4.2 The team collaborates to: 1) develop peer network/interactive systems; 2) adapt learning 
objectives for students within the context of the core curriculum; 3) make materials and 
environmental adaptations; and 4) provide physical assistance as needed (Halvorsen & 
Sailor, 1990; Meyer & Kishi, 1985; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, & Goetz 
1989). 

43 Teams collaborate to provide related services ia inclusive settings (Halvorsen <fc Sailor, 1990; 
McDonnell & Hardman, 1989; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, <fc Goetz, 1989). 

4.4 Teams initiate systematic transition planning to support successful transition from one 
program to another (Gaylord-Ross, 1989; Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Meyer A Kishi, 1985; 
Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, <fc Goetz, 1989). 

4.5 Team members meet informally with one another to discuss ongoing inclusion issues and 
maintain continuous communication (Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, 
Doering, Filler, & Goetz, 1989). 

4.6 Teams assist families in accessing community resources (Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Meyer, 
Eichinger, & Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, <t Goetz, 1989). 



Part 5: Pr ofessional Practices 

5.1 All instructional staff work with students in age-appropriate general education and 

community settings (Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Meyer, Eichinger, & Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, 
Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Fdler, & Goetz, 1989). 

S3. Related services staff provide services in general education classrooms and in community 
settings using transdisdpiinary and consultative approaches (Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; 
McDonnell & Hardman, 1989; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Fdler, & Goetz, 1989). 

S3 Instructional stafT and related service providers develop adaptations for individual students 
to facilitate independence across environments (Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Meyer, Eichinger, 
& Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, <k Goetz, 1989). 

5.4 Instructional staff plan activities using materials, instructional procedures and environments 
that are age-appropriate and individualized (Halvorsen <fc Sailor, 1990; Meyer, Eichinger, <fc 
Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, & Goetz, 1989). 
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5.5 Instructional staff adapt the general education curriculum to address academic and/or 
community-referenced content areas to meet IEP objectives (Freagon, Keiser, Kincaid, 
Usilton, <fc Smith, 1992; Halvorsen <fc Sailor, 1990; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, 
Filler, & Goetz, 1989). 

5.6 Instructional staff incorporate ability awareness into general education curriculum on 
diversity and the human experience (Hamre-Nietupski, Ayres, Nietupski, Savage, Mitchell, <k 
Brammon, 1989; Murray, 1983; Taylor 1992). 

5.7 Instructional staff and related service providers ensure interaction with nondisabled peers in 
all activities (Halvorsen, Smithty, & Neary, 1992; Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Meyer, Eichinger 
& Park-Lee, 1987). 

5.8 Instructional staff implement positive behavior management strategies that utilize natural 
cues/corrections with support from related services personnel and other team members 

(Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Meyer, Eichinger, & Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, 
Doering, Filler, & Goetz, 1989). 

5.9 Instructional staff demonstrate positive attitudes towards and age-appropriate interactions 
with all students (Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Meyer, Eichinger, <fe Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, 
Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Fdler, & Goetz, 1989). 



STUDENT INCLUSION 
Part 6: Student Activities 

6.1 Students have access to all school environments for instruction and interactions (Halvorsen 
& Sailor, 1990; Meyer, Eichinger, & Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, 
Fdler, & Goetz, 1989; Taylor, 1982). 

6J2 Students participate in and are included in activities such as: 

- music - general education classes 

• art - home economics 

- library - work experience 

• gym - recess/break 

• lunch - computer use 

- assemblies - graduation exercises 

- clubs - Held trips 

(Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Meyer, Eichinger, & Park-Lee, 1987; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, 
Doering, Filler, A Goetz, 1989; Taylor, 1982). 

63 Students with disabilities are involved in extracurricular school activities such as: 

- dubs - dances 

- after school recreation/day care programs 

- scouts 

(Meyer, Eichinger, & Park-Lee, 1987) 
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Part 7: Interaction with Peers 



7.1 Students 1 instructional programs incorporate interaction with nondisabled students in the 
following areas: 

- Communication/Socialization 

- Personal Management (includes Self Determination) 

- Recreation/Leisure 

- Home/Domestic 

• General Education/ Academic 

- Transition/Vocational 

(Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, <fc Goetz, 1989). 

12 Students are in?olved with age-appropriate, nondisabled peers in structured interaction 
programs such as: 

- Peer tutoring in school and community environments 

- "PALS" (Partners at Lunch) or lunch buddies 

- Circle of Friends 

- Co-worker support at job training site 
-MAPS 

(Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990; McDonnell & Hardman, 1989; Meyer, Eichinger, & Park-Lee, 1987; 
Murray, 1983; Sailor, Anderson, Halvorsen, Doering, Filler, & Goetz, 1989; Taylor, 1982). 

13 Social interaction programs are: 

- Well organized 

- Positive in orientation (emphasizing students' strengths, focusing on functional activities) 

- Well-attended 

- Supported by principal, faculty, and parents 

- Viewed as a positive experience by students 

(Halvorsen, Smithey, & Neary, 1992). 



1. These effective practice items have been taken or sdtpted from: Meyer, L.H., Eichinger, J., & Park-Lee, S. (1987). A 
validation of program quality indicators in educational services for students with severe disabilities. The Journal of The 
Association for Persons with Severe Handicaps . 12(4), 251-263. 

2. These effective practice items have been taken or adapted from: Karasoff, P. (1991). Strategies (Bulletin), 2(2). San 
Francisco, CA: San Francisco State University, California Research Institute. 

3. These effective practice items have been taken or adapted from: Freagon, S. t Keiser, N., Kincaid, M., UsiJton, R., £ 
Smith, A. (1992). Individual s chool district profile for planning and implementing the inclusion of students with disabilities 
in general education and their transition to adult living and continuing education . Springfield, 1L: Illinois State Board of 
Education, Project CHOICES/Early CHOICES, S.A.S.E.D. 

4. These effective practice kerns have been taken or adapted from: Halvorsen, A., Smithey, L., & Neary, T. (1992). 
Implementation site cri teria for inclusive programs . Sacramento, CA: California State Department of Education, PEERS 
Project 
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EFFECTIVE STATE PRACTICES AND SUPPORTIVE STRATEGIES 



Pra£ii£$: The state develops and disseminates a mission statement which reflects the 
philosophy that all children can learn and considers the local school accountable for 
serving all students. 1 

Saategis: 

Form a broad-based inclusion task force with key stakeholders and agency representation to 
collaborate on the change process. 

Develop a shared vision for change and inclusion based on desired student outcomes. 

Develop the mission statement incorporating the following components: a definition of 
inclusion, a rationale for implementing inclusive educational programs, a belief or vision 
statement, a brief outline of administrative policies that support inclusive practice, and 
recommended strategies and procedures for implementation. 



Practice: The state develops policies that facilitate district implementation of inclusive 
programs and eliminates policies that serve as disincentives* 3 

Strategies : 

Modify or develop state education policy to support change (i.e., eliminate budgetary 
disincentives for inclusion; offer school districts grants or other budgetary support). 

Review teacher certification requirements and modifiy as needed. 

Develop and adopt state best practice programmatic guidelines. 

Modify service delivery structure and resource allocations. 

Provide leadership on state task forces to promote inclusion. 



Practise: The state increases the awareness, knowledge, and adoption of best practices 
for inclusive educational programs. 3 

Strategies: 

Provide leadership training. 
Conduct summer institutes. 
Provide regionalized best practice forums. 
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Develop content specific training modules in collaboration with institutes of higher education 
and school district personnel. 

Collaborate with institutes of higher education to develop coursework for preservice and 
inservice personnel preparation. 

Utilize regionalized approach for delivery of inservice training. 
Utilize trainer of trainers approach for wide dissemination. 
Establish regional demonstration/implementation sites. 

Identify and attend summer institutes within and outside the state and then share that 
information with all school districts. 

Facilitate networking across the state among parents, school districts, institutes of higher 
education, and advocacy organizations. 

Maintain momentum of knowledge of best practice: promote conference attendance; present 
at local, state, and national conferences; develop co-presentations with local sites; develop 
manuals, videotapes, newsletters, articles, etc.; and conduct statewide and districtwide 
mailings. 



Practice: The state promotes district implementation of inclusive programs. 3 

Strategies : 

Guide school districts in developing a shared vision for change and inclusion based on desired 
student outcomes. 

Assist school districts in conducting an inclusion needs assessment and developing an 
implementation plan to promote adoption of best practice. 

Facilitate the development of clear and consistent technical assistance goals and objectives to 
support the implementation plan. 




5. Practice; The state evaluates inclusive programs and practice to assess the impact of 
state policies annually. 

Strategies : 

Monitor and evaluate state and local policy changes, the number of state agency waiver 
requests, and the state compliance review process and findings. 

Review child count data on the number of students moved into age-appropriate inclusive 
environments each year. 



1. These effective pi^^ice items have been taken or adapted from: Meyer, L.H., Eichingcr, J., & Park-Lcc, S. (1987). A 
validation of program quality indicators in educational services for students with severe disabilities. The Journal of The 
Association for Persons with Severe Handicaps . 12(4), 251-263. 

2. These effective practice items have been taken or adapted from: Karasoff, P. (1991). Strategies (Bulletin), 2(2). San 
Francisco, CA: San Francisco State University, California Research Institute. 

3. These effective practice items have been taken or adapted from: Karasoff, P., Alwell, M.. & Halvorscn, A. (1992). 
Systems change: A review of effective practices . Unpublished manuscript. San Francisco State University, California 
Research Institute. 

/ 
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RESOURCE PLANNING GUIDE - STATE LEVEL 



Several resources are provided for each of the following practices. These are listed in the Resources section (page 
62) of this planning guide and can be located by reference number. 



Practices 


1-49 


1^1 OS* 

50-99 


Pius* 
100-149 


Nos* 
150-199 


IN OS* 

200-249 


INOS. 

250-299 


IN OS. 

300-349 


Nos. 1 
350406 1 


1. The state develops and 
disseminates a mission 
statement which reflects 
the philosophy that all 
children can learn and 
considers the local 
school accountable for 
serving all students. 1 


20 21 22 
34 






1S4 135 
194a 


216 225 
243 


280 289 
290 292 
293 295 


305 306 
307 322 
323 324 
337 344 


377 


2. The state develops 
policies that facilitate 
district implementation 
1 of inclusive programs 
and eliminates policies 
that serve as 
disincentives. 


26 34 49 






152 164 
187 194a 


243 


254 290 
293 294 
295 




370 371 


I 3. The state increases the 
1 awareness, knowledge, 
1 and adoption of best 
1 practices for inclusive 
educational programs. 2 


20 21 22 
49 






194a 199 




254 


313 333 
334 





4. The state promotes 
district implementation 
of inclusive programs. 


20 21 22 
34 


68 96 




186 187 
194a 




277 


313 324 
334 338 


370 


5. The state evaluates 
inclusive programs and 
practice to umzcmm the 
impact of state policies 
annually. 








183 
194a 




267 268 
269 270 
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EFFECTIVE DISTRICT PRACTICES AND SUPPORTIVE STRATEGIES 



Ecagjjgg : The district develops and disseminates a mission statement which reflects the 
philosophy that all children can learn and the local school is accountable for serving all 
students. 14 

Strategies : 

Form a District Inclusion Task Force which includes representation from students, parents, 
teachers, parents, central office and school site administration, related services personnel, and 
the business community. 

Develop a shared vision for change and inclusion based on desired student outcomes. 

Develop the mission statement incorporating the following components: a definition of 
inclusion, a rationale for implementing inclusive educational programs, a belief or vision 
statement, a brief outline of administrative policies that support inclusive practice, and • 
recommended strategies and procedures for implementation. 

Request that District Inclusion Task Force representatives disseminate the inclusion mission 
statement to their constituent groups. 



Erattke: The district facilitates locally owned change at the school site by providing policies 
and procedures that support building level implementation. 5 

Strategies : 

Establish a district-wide advisory board which involves all of the key stakeholders. 

Inclusive education activities occur within the context of existing school planning procedures. 

Develop or utilize the existing district mission statement to anchor the goal of developing 
inclusive educational programs. 

Establish preschool through transition inclusive programs. 

Modify or develop policies that support change by ensuring that students with disabilities 
attend the same school they would attend if non-disabled and that they have the same calendar 
and hours. 

Modify service delivery structure and resource allocations. 
Modify job roles and descriptions. 
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Develop programmatic guidelines. For example, establish a district support team to develop a 
community-based instruction procedural guide (i.e., liability, training, transportation, fiscal 
issues, supervision). 

Define service delivery plans and administrative responsibilities within the system (e.g., chain 
of command; who will supervise teachers and support staff, who do teachers report to, etc.) 
and disseminate to staff. 

Develop building-based support teams composed of general and special educators and related 
services staff. 

Provide ample opportunities for professional growth and district recognition. 

Practice: The district promotes awareness, knowledge, and adoption of best practices for 
inclusive programs and the continual updating of these services by seeking inservice training 
and consultation on an ongoing basis. 2 * 5 

Strategies : 

Promote conference attendance for parents, teachers, administrators, and school board 
members. 

Provide awareness training within existing staff development and inservice training 
mechanisms. 

Provide opportunities to teachers, parents, administrators, school board members, and other 
stakeholders to visit exemplary sites. 

Provide leadership training for central office and school site administrators. 

Develop content specific training modules. 

Develop regional demonstration/implementation sites. 

Conduct districtwide mailings to keep interested parents and professionals informed of 
inclusive program progress and upcoming events. 

Present information in a variety of formats to a wide array of stakeholders. 
Utilize trainer of trainers approach. 

Utilize existing district information fairs to disseminate best practice information. 
Prom le visitations within and across district to share ideas and information. 
Share resources such as videotapes, newsletters, and books. 

Highlight the benefits of inclusive education for all students at open house/parents' night. 

24 
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Design student attendance procedures to address issues such as heterogeneity, age- 
appropriateness of school, home/magnet schools, and geographic location. 

Develop a school site implementation plan for inclusive programs. 

Develop plans and timelines for establishing inclusive programs across ages/school levels 
(elementary/middle school/high school/post secondary). 

Review the organization and assignment of related service personnel to ensure that students 
receive the related services outlined in their IEPs. 

Develop guidelines for the selection/assignment of teachers and paraprofessionals. 

Develop a process for transition between classes and schools utilizing district and site school 
improvement committees. 

Ensure adequate staffing patterns to support technical assistance provision during initial "start 
up" activities. 

7. £tai£lk£: Coordinated transition programs for younger and older students have been 
established (he. preschool -> elementary -> MS/Jr. high -> HS -> post-secondary). 4 

Ssassea: 

Develop procedures for transition between classes and schools utilizing district and school 
improvement committees. 

8. fiasta School personnel evaluation criteria includes a standard on the inclusion of all 
students with disabilities into all aspects of the school community. 3 

Strategies: 

Develop standards for inclusion with a district-wide advisory board which involves all of the 
key stakeholders. 

Review current school personnel evaluation procedures and revise to incorporate inclusion 
responsibilities. 

Develop policies to ensure that included students count as part of general education teacher's 
contractual class size and required support services are provided. 
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9. Praflict : The district incorporates aspects of inclusive practices into its annual district-wide 
program evaluation activity. 

Sttatfigis: 

Analyze effective practice checklist data. 

Conduct pre/post I.E.P. reviews. 

Evaluate of student, parent, and teacher satisfaction. 

Evaluate of student outcomes. 

Evaluate training events. 
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RESOURCE PLANNING GUIDE - DISTRICT LEVEL 



Several resources are provided for each of the following practices. These are listed in the Resources section 
(page 62) of this planning guide and can be located by reference number. 



1 Effective 
| Practices 

— 


Nos. 
1-49 


Nos. 
50-99 


Nos. 
100-149 


Nos. 
150-199 


Nos. 
200-249 


Nos. 
250-299 


Nos. 
300-349 


Nos. I 
350-406 I 


1* The district develops 
and disseminates a 
mission statement which 
reflects the philosophy 
that all children can 
learn and the local 
school is accountable 
for serving all 
students. 1 - 5 


20 21 22 


84 




149a 


216 225 


266 280 
293 


305 306 
307 322 
323 338 
344 


377 


I 2. The district facilitates 
locally owned change at 
the school site by 
providing policies and 
procedures that support 
building level 

| implementation.' 


4 5 34 
49 


77 


106 137 


149a 164 

199 


225 


254 280 
293 294 
295 


306 324 
338 


362 370 8 


I 3. The district promotes 
awareness, knowledge, 
and adoption of best 
practices for inclusive 
programs and the 
continual updating of 
these services by 

8 seeking inservice 

1 training and 

consultation on an 
ongoing basis. 2 * 5 


7 8 34 
44 48 49 


96 


106 107 
146 


149a 199 




253 254 
270 271 
292 


312 313 
314 329 
334 


350 351 
368 389 


4. All school buildings are 
accessible to students 
with disabilities served 
by the district and to 
other individuals with 
disabilities in the 
community who may be 
employed in or visit 
M these sites. 5 








149a 


231 


289 292 


307 333 




J 5. Students with and 

1 without disabilities wait 

1 at school bus stops 

I together and ride to and 

I from school on the 

1 same bus. 5 








149a 


231 


289 292 


333 337 


362 
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I Effective 
1 Practices 


Nos. 
1-49 


Nos* 
50-99 


Nos. 
100-149 


Nos. 
150-199 


Nos. 
200-249 


Nos. 
250-299 


Nos. 
300-349 


Nos. 
350^06 


I 6. Inclusive programs have 
1 been established at each 
I school site and students 
with disabilities are 
members of age- 
appropriate (+/- lyr.) 
general education 
classrooms in the same 
schools they would 
attend if they were non- 
disabled. 4 


6 13 21 
22 25 29 
30 39 42 
48 


58 59 62 
63 68 74 
90 91 94 
96 


104 105 

no ii5 

119 125 
135 147 
149 


151 152 
155 157 
167 184 
185 190 
197 


212 216 
220 221 
222 229 
231 232 


262 267 
268 276 
289 293 
294 295 
296 


306 315 
321 333 
337 338 
341 344 
346 347 
349 


351 361 
364 370 
381 393 
394 395 
399 400 
404 | 


7. Coordinated transition 
programs for younger 
and older students have 
been established (i.e. 

1 preschool — > 

1 elementary -> MS/Jr. 

R high-> HS -> post- 

1 secondary). 4 


6 13 42 
48 


50 56 93 


110 116 
117 119 
145 147 
149 


156 158 
189 


229 231 
248 


263 268 
269 282 
288 289 
293 


306 


355 358 J 
359 360 I 
372 373 1 
399 B 


8. School personnel 
evaluation criteria 
includes a standard on 
the inclusion of all 
students with disabilities 
into all aspects of the 
school community. 1 


7 


68 




183 






329 


368 


9. The district incorporates 
aspects of inclusive 
practices into its annual 
district-wide program 
evaluation activity. 5 
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EFFECTIVE BUILDING LEVEL PRACTICES AND SUPPORTIVE STRATEGIES 1 



LEADERSHIP AND SUPPORT 
Part 1: School Mission/Philosophy 



1.1 Practices: The school develops and disseminates a mission statement which reflects the 
philosophy that all children can learn and the school is responsible for serving them. 2 

Strategies : 

Form or utilize an existing school improvement committee which includes representation from 
parents, students, teachers, school administration, related services staff, school advisory 
council, and the community to address inclusion. 

Develop a shared vision for change and inclusion based on desired student outcomes. 

Develop the mission statement incorporating the following components: a definition of 
inclusion, a rationale for implementing inclusive educational programs, a belief or vision 
statement, a brief outline of administrative policies that support inclusive practice, and 
recommended strategies and procedures for implementation. 

Discuss the school inclusion mission statement with the PTA, school staff, and other 
interested key stakeholders. 

Request that key stakeholders disseminate the inclusion mission statement to their constituent 
groups. 



1.2 Practice: The school philosophy emphasizes responsiveness to families and encourages 
active family involvement. 2 

Strategies : 

Form a school improvement committee which includes representation from parents, students, 
teachers, school administration, related services staff, school advisory council, and the 
community. 

Involve interested parents in planning and evaluating inclusion at the site level (e.g., via 
school site councils, inclusion task forces, student planning teams, etc.). 

Include interested parents in all inservice training activities (as both participants and trainers). 

Involve PTA in inclusion efforts. 

Communicate regularly with parents. 
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1.3 Et8£lk$: The school philosophy supports the need for ongoing inservice training, staff 
development, and technical assistance. 2 

Strategies : 

Conduct inservice training needs assessments across parents, teaching and instructional staff, 
related services personnel, and administrators. 

Incorporate inclusion topics into school's comprehensive inservice plan with suggestions from 
school personnel. 

Work with local university community to address inservice needs. 

Provide opportunities for inservice training providers to interact with one another at site and 
district levels. 

Develop a district level support team to guide training efforts for the school community. 

Provide opportunities for teachers, staff, and parents to visit model inclusive programs in the 
district or elsewhere. 

Keep faculty informed about inclusive classes (e.g., staff presentations, regular faculty 
meetings). 

Include articles about inclusion in the school newspaper to highlight the importance of 
inclusion to students, parents, and school personnel and to share successful strategies. 

Provide information about inclusion in newsletters to all parents. 
Pan 2: Administrative Responsibilities & Staff Supervision 

2 J Practice: The principal is ultimately responsible for program implementation including 
staff supervision and evaluation. 

Strategies : 

Review existing service delivery plans and administrative responsibilities related to chain of 
command, staff supervision and evaluation; then modify plan to support building-based 
ownership of inclusive practice. 

Ensure that all school personnel, including special education and related services staff, share 
common information concerning school rules and protocol. 

Schedule special education staff for the same lunch periods and preparation periods as general 
education staff. 
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Provide leadership training for principals to enhance their skill in supervising all programs. 

Design the master schedule to include all students and instructional personnel and 
accommodate team meetings and planning periods. 

Merge special education personnel with general education teams to foster shared responsibility 
and collaboration. 

Develop building level implementation guide for collaboration and inclusion outlining the 
roles, responsibilities, and process for teaming to individualize student programs following the 
first school year. 



2*2 Practice: Special and general education teachers are responsible for: 

- Attending faculty meetings. 

- Participating in supervisory duties (e.g M lunch/bus/yard duty), 

- Participating in extracurricular activities (e.g., chaperon dances, work 
with student clubs). 

- Following school protocol by keeping principal or appropriate 
administrator informed on an ongoing basis. 

Strategies : 

Ensure that special education is part of overall school restructuring plan. 

Involve staff in revising their job descriptions to include inclusion responsibilities. 

Ensure that all school personnel, including special education and related service staff, share 
common information concerning rules and protocol. 

23 Practice: There is an ongoing process to support staff in implementing inclusive 

practices (i.e., time for team planning meetings, opportunities for staff development). 

Stratepes: 

Review existing service delivery plans and administrative responsibilities on chain of 
command, staff supervision and evaluation and modify to support building-based ownership of 
inclusive practice. 

Examine alternatives for redeploying existing resources, if necessary, to provide for itinerant 
support (i.e., alternative staffing patterns). 

Provide release time support for preparation activities (e.g., team building and planning, 
instructional strategies). 
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Survey staff to determine their interest in and need for organized ability awareness education 
for themselves and for their students. 

Examine within district for resources for training (i.e., identify local expertise). 

Use mentor or lead teachers to conduct inservice training and set up peer coaching systems to 
maintain and reinforce instructional skills. 

Include the total school community in collaboration training. 

Evaluate the impact and utility of the inservice training activities on student outcomes. 

PROGRAM PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION 
Part 3: IEP Development 

3.1 Practice: Instructional staff and related service providers complete a functional 
assessment as an initial step in IEP development. 

Strategies : 

Develop and implement a comprehensive inservice plan with the parents of students with 
disabilities and school site personnel which addresses functional assessment. 

Obtain/develop material and human resources for technical assistance on functional assessment 
strategies. 

Develop a manageable student data collection system for use by general education personnel 
and/or instructional teams. 

Discuss grading and assessment practices and explore mastery and performance-based 
assessment strategies for all students (i.e., portfolio assessment). 

3 2 Prartre : Activity-based evaluations of student interests and family priorities are part of 
the functional assessment. 

Strategies: 

Develop and implement a comprehensive inservice plan with the parents of students with 
disabilities and school site personnel to address functional assessment. 

Select or develop a structured family interview procedure. 

Include parents as members of ongoing student planning teams. 
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Practice : Student programs are developed across the following curricular content areas: 

- Communication/Socialization 

- Personal Management (includes Self Determination) 

- Recreation/Leisure 

- Home/Domestic 

• General Education/Academic 

• Transition/Vocational 

Strategies : 

Develop and implement a comprehensive inservice plan across all domains with the parents of 
students with disabilities and school site personnel (i.e., social relationships, adapting 
curriculum, cooperative learning, functional assessments). 

Obtain/develop technical assistance on adapting curriculum, use of natural supports, delivering 
instruction in community settings, scheduling staff, training job developers, and site 
management. 

Use mentor or lead teachers to conduct inservices and serve as peer coaches. 

Set up peer coaching systems to maintain and reinforce instructional skills. 

Examine building policy for barriers to going off site (i.e., liability, training, transportation, 
fiscal issues, supervision) and then develop a policy and procedures guide which adheres to' 
district policies. 

Conduct inventories of community and school environments which are identified by parents 
via the parent interview process. 

Involve related service staff in functional assessments and community-based instruction. 

Develop a rotational job sampling program for secondary students. 

Coordinate use of job sites across district to avoid seeking duplicate jobs. 

Develop a student peer support system (i.e., utilizing natural supports). 

Identify and utilize existing generic vocational education opportunities in the district. 

Form interagency groups to develop inclusive options at the preschool and post school level 
with representation from early childhood lead agency, school district, community college, 
vocational rehabilitation, business community, parents, and self-advocates. 



Eradiffi: Parents, general and special education teachers, related service personnel, and 
students collaborate to write joint IEP goals and objectives. 

Strategies: 

Develop and implement a comprehensive inservice plan with tne parents of students with 
disabilities and school site personnel which addresses team collaboration issues. 

Employ a collaborative process for group decision-making. 

Utilize MAPS or similar personal futures planning techniques. 

Include parents as members of ongoing student planning teams. 

Praciififi: IEPs include personal management objectives to promote student self-advocacy 
(i.e., decision-making, choice-making, individual responsibility). 2 

Strategies : 

Include student in IEP development and decision-making. 

Ensure that student preferences are reflected in IEP goals and objectives. 

Baste IEP objectives are developed with families and reflect family priorities. 

Strategies: 

Select or develop a structured parent interview procedure for use by site personnel and 
families. 

Review and discuss the parent interview priorities as a team to negotiate issues that may arise 
when school and family priorities differ. 



Erjcii£s: Student IEPs include instruction of functional activities in age-appropriate 
school and community settings. 

Siraisgiss: 

Obtain/develop technical assistance resources on adapting curriculum, use of natural supports 
delivering instruction in community settings, scheduling staff, and training job developers. 

Examine building policy for barriers to going off site (i.e., liability, training, transportation, 
fiscal issues, supervision) and then develop a policy and procedures guide which adheres to 
district policies. 
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Conduct inventories of community and school environments which are identified by parents 
via the parent interview process. 

Involve related service staff in functional assessments and community-based instruction. 

Develop a rotational job sampling program for secondary students. 

Coordinate use of job sites across district to avoid seeking duplicate jobs. 

Develop a student peer support system (i.e., utilizing natural supports). 

Identify and utilize existing generic vocational education opportunities in the district. 

PnKtiCg: UP objective reflect interaction with nondisabled peers. 
Strategies: 

Obtain technical assistance on cooperative learning, adapting curriculum, use of natural 
supports, staff scheduling, and facilitating social interaction and social relationships. 

Implement school site practices which promote the development of peer relationships (e.g., 
inclusion in activities across environments, teacher responsibilities within the school, 
transportation schedule and coordinated school hours, etc.). 

Develop a peer support system (i.e. MAPS, peer tutoring, circle of friends, etc.). 

Erafilke: TEPs for students age 14 and older include objectives that address skills and 
services needed to support transition to adult life. 

Strategies: 

Involve relevant adult service agnecies in transition planning within the IEP process. 

Obtain/develop technical assistance on adapting curriculum, use of natural supports, delivering 
instruction in community settings, scheduling staff, and training job developers. 

Focus on a variety of community-based vocational experiences for exploration and 
assessment. 

Identify and utilize existing generic vocational education opportunities in the district. 

Provide supports and adaptations needed to maintain community vocational education 
opportunities. 
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Etfi£li££: IEP teams use natural proportion guidelines when serving students with 
disabilities in general education classrooms* 

SttatfigifiS: 

Define the process for establishing inclusive classes and address issues such as heterogeneity, 
age-appropriateness of school for students, home/magnet schools, and geographic location. 

Develop plans and timelines for establishing inclusive programs across ages/school levels 
(elementary/middle school/high school/post secondary). 

Develop a process for transition between classes and schools at the school site and district 
level through the instructional planning or building level team process. 

Compile information on attendance area for each student and begin a process for returning 
students to home schools. 

Utilize heterogeneous grouping in classroom, school and community environments. 

Review the organization and assignment of related service personnel and develop guidelines to 
ensure that related services are provided in naturally occurring classroom and community 
contexts. 



Prpyt'W: The supports, aids, auricular modifications and other instructional methods 
required for the student to be successful in school and community settings are discussed 
during IEP meetings using a transdisdplinary approach. 3 

Strategies : 

Develop and implement a comprehensive inservice plan across all domains with the parents of 
students with disabilities and school site personnel (i.e., social relationships, adapting 
curriculum, cooperative learning, functional assessments). 

Develop inservice training for teams which include parents, instructional staff, and related 
service staff. Focus on issues such as collaborative consultation, role release, and adapting 
curriculum. 

Use mentor or lead teachers and related services personnel to conduct inservices and serve as 
peer coaches. 



3.12 Practice: The supports, aids, curricular modifications, and other instructional methods 
outlined in the IEP are implemented and updated according to the student's progress. 3 

Strategies: 

Obtain/develop technical assistance resources on adapting curriculum, use of natural supports, 
delivering instruction in community settings, scheduling staff, and training job developers. 

Develop a manageable student data collection system for use by general education personnel 
and/or instructional teams. 

Discuss grading and assessment practices and explore mastery and performance-based 
assessment strategies for all students (i.e., portfolio assessment). 



Part 4: Collaborative Teamwork 



4.1 Practice ; Teams meet weekly to plan instructional support services for all students. 
Strategies: 

Revise staff job descriptions to incorporate inclusion responsibilities. 

Develop building level implementation guide for collaboration which outlines the roles, 
responsibilities, and process for teaming to facilitate individualized student programs. 

Provide periodic release time for team preparation activities (e.g., team set up and planning; 
the development of school and community inventories). 

Ensure that scheduling and existing coverage enable transdisciplinary teams including parents 
to meet on a regular basis (i.e., rotating substitute teachers, teacher preparation periods, block 
scheduling). 

Develop and implement a comprehensive inservice plan with parents of students with 
disabilities and school site personnel. 



4.2 Practice : The team collaborates to: 1) develop peer network/interactive systems; 2) 

adapt learning objectives for students within the context of the core curriculum; 3) make 
materials and environmental adaptations; and 4) provide physical assistance as needed. 

Strategic: 

Conduct inservice needs assessments across all targeted audiences. 

Use mentor or lead teachers or related services staff to conduct inservices and serve as peer 
coaches. 
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Obtain technical assistance on adapting curriculum. 

Ensure that students receive necessary levels of support when participating in general 
education (e.g., therapy, paraprofessional support, adaptations, natural supports) and fade 
supports when they are not required. 



Practice : Teams collaborate to provide related services in inclusive settings. 
Strategies: 

Form interagency groups to develop inclusive options at the preschool and post school level 
with representation from the early childhood lead agency, school district, community college, 
vocational rehabilitation, business community, parents, and self-advocates. 

Develop inservice training for teams which include parents, instructional staff, and related 
service staff. Focus on issues such as collaborative consultation and role release. 

Set up peer coaching systems to maintain and reinforce related service delivery to students in 
inclusive contests. 

Review the organization and assignment of related service personnel. Design and use a 
collaborative related services delivery model and provide therapy in inclusive settings. 

Reorganize related service personnel's schedules to allow for providing services in natural 
settings Q.e., block scheduling). 



Practice : Teams initiate systematic transition planning to support successful transition 
from one program to another. 

Strategies : 

Form interagency groups to develop inclusive options at the preschool and post school level 
with representation from early childhood lead agency, school district, community college, 
vocational rehabilitation, business community, parents, and self-advocates. 

4 

Outline the transition process between classes and schools at the school site level. 

Examine site policy for barriers to going off site (i.e., liability, training, transportation, fiscal 
issues, supervision) and then develop a policy and procedures guide which adheres to district 
policies. 

Conduct team meeting to develop the Individualized Transition Plan (TTP). Assign 
responsibilities and timelines to each team participant. 

Include vocational training objectives for specific job sampling in the IEPs of students age 14 
and older. 
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4.5 Practice : Team members meet informally with one another to discuss ongoing inclusion 
issues and maintain continuous communication. 

Strategies: 

Involve all parents of students with disabilities in all school activities such as student planning 
teams, parent/teacher conferences, and receiving general school mailings regarding school 
events. 

Merge special education personnel with general education teams to foster shared responsibility 
and collaboration. 

Schedule special education staff for the same lunch periods and preparation periods as general 
education staff. 



4.6 Practice : Teams assist families in accessing community resources. 

Strategies : 

Provide families with a listing of community resources and specialized service systems. 
Provide families with support from team members in securing needed resources. 



Part 5: Professional Practices 



5.1 Practice: All instructional staff work with students in age-appropriate, general education 
and community settings. 

Strategies : 

Revise staff job descriptions to include inclusion responsibilities. 

Ensure that the policy on paraprofessionals allows them to implement teacher designed 
instruction away from the presence of certificated staff. 

Examine building policy for barriers to going off site (i.e., liability, training, transportation, 
fiscal issues, supervision) and then develop a policy and procedures guide which adheres to 
district policies. 

Form interagency groups to develop inclusive options at the preschool and post school level 
with representation from early childhood lead agency, school district, community college, 
vocational rehabilitation, business community, parents, and self-advocates. 

Conduct inventories of community and school environments which are identified by parents 
via the parent interview process. 
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Identify and utilize existing generic daycare and preschool opportunities in the district. 

Develop a rotational job sampling program for secondary students. 

Identify and utilize existing generic vocational education opportunities in the district. 



5.2 Practice : Related services staff provide services in general education classrooms and in 
community settings using transdisdplinary and consultative approaches. 

Strategies : 

Review the organization and assignment of related service personnel. Design and use a 
collaborative related services delivery model and provide therapy in inclusive settings. 

Develop inservice training for teams which include parents, instructional staff, and related 
service staff. Focus on issues such as collaborative consultation skills, role release, and 
adapting curriculum. 

Set up peer coaching systems to maintain and reinforce instructional skills used to support 
included students. 



53 Practice : Instructional staff and related service providers develop adaptations for 
individual students to facilitate independence across environments. 

Strategic: 

Schedule multiple opportunities for students to demonstrate skills across environments, 
trainers, and activities. 



5.4 Practice : Instructional staff plan activities using materials, instructional procedures and 
environments that are age-appropriate and individualized. 

Strategies : 

Obtain/develop technical assistance on cooperative learning 

Utilize heterogeneous groups in classroom, school and community environments. 

Utilize instructional and related services staff (i.e., therapists, paraprofessionals, etc.) to 
provide instruction/therapy in general education and community environments. 

Discuss grading and assessment practices and explore mastery and performance-based 
assessment strategies for all students (i.e., portfolio assessment). 

Ensure that students receive report cards at the same intervals as their peers. 
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5*5 Practice : Instructional staff adapt the general education curriculum to address academic 
and/or community-referenced content areas to meet IEP objectives. 

Strategies : 

Obtain/develop technical assistance on adapting curriculum. 

Set up peer coaching systems to maintain and reinforce instructional skills used to support 
included students. 

Use mentor or lead teachers to conduct inservices and serve as peer coaches. 

5.6 Practice : Instructional staff incorporate ability awareness into general education 
curriculum on diversity and the human experience. 

Strategies : 

Survey staff to determine their interest in and need for organized ability awareness education 
for themselves and for their students. 

Include articles about inclusion in the school newspaper before and after these programs are 
implemented. 

Provide information about inclusion in newsletters to all parents. 
Schedule presentations by guest speakers who are individuals with disabilities. 
Infuse issues on disabilities and diversity within the general education curriculum. 
Select media (e.g., library books, films) about successful people with disabilities. 
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Practice : Instructional staff and related service providers ensure interaction with 
nondisabled peers in all activities 

Strategies : 

Conduct building level inservice training on strategies to facilitate social interaction. 

Obtain/develop technical assistance on cooperative learning, adapting curriculum, natural 
supports, and facilitating social relationships. 

Implement school site practices to promote the development of peer relationships (e.g., 
inclusion in activities across environments, transportation schedule, and coordinated school 
hours, etc.). 

Establish mechanisms and procedures for creating structured interaction programs (e.g., peer 
tutoring, circles of friends) involving general education students (site-based work experience, 
service credits, elective courses where appropriate). 

Utilize natural supports to facilitate social interaction (i.e., enlist support from peers in the 
general education classroom). 

Examine each aspect of the program to determine naturally occurring opportunities for 
interaction. 

Use adaptations of MAPS and Circle of Friends to develop peer friendships and natural 
supports. 

Enlist student participation in instructional and school planning teams to identify existing clubs 
and extracurricular activities (e.g., utilize the Student Council in developing peer support). 

Involve the special education teacher in using their expertise to sponsor clubs and include 
students. 

Examine the role of the paraprofessional and involve them in working with nondisabled 
students as well as students with disabilities. t 
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5.8 Practice : Instructional staff implement positive behavior management strategies that 
utilize natural cues/corrections with support from related services personnel and other 
team members. 

Strategic: 

Develop and implement a comprehensive inservice plan with the parents of students with 
disabilities and school site personnel to address positive behavioral support strategies. 

Use mentor or lead teachers to conduct inservices and set up peer coaching systems to 
maintain and reinforce positive behavior management skills. 

5.9 Practice : Instructional staff demonstrate positive attitudes towards and age-appropriate 
interactions with all students. 

Strategies: 

Develop and implement a comprehensive inservice plan with parents and school site personnel 
to address ability awareness and teacher modeling. 

Ensure that students are included in all activities (i.e., taking yearbook and class pictures, 
graduation, orientations, class trips). 

STUDENT INCLUSION 
Part 6: Student Activities 

6*1 Practice : Students have access to all school environments for instruction and 
interactions. 

Snatsgte: 

Use heterogeneous grouping strategies* 

Work with school site teams to review existing clubs and opportunities for peer support in 
facilitating participation. 

Enlist student participation in instructional and school planning teams. 
Utilize natural supports to facilitate social interaction. 
Utilize the Student Council in developing peer support. 
Enlist support from peers in the general education classroom. 
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Develop a plan for recruiting general education peers to facilitate peer tutoring or friends 
programs. 

Develop a peer and/or family support system to enable all students to participate. 

Utilize instructional and related services staff (i.e., therapists, paraprofessionals, etc.) to 
support students in inclusive environments. 



Practice : Students participate in and are included in all activities such as: 



- music - general education classes 
•art - home economics 

- library * work experience 

- gym - recess/break 

- lunch - computer use 

* assemblies * graduation exercises 

- clubs - field trips 



Strategies : 

Ensure that all students are included in master scheduling process. 

Develop a peer and/or family support system to enable all students to participate. 

Develop a plan for recruiting general education peers to facilitate peer tutoring or friends 
programs. 

Examine the role of the paraprofessional and involve them in working with nondisabled 
students as well as students with disabilities. 

Utilize instructional and related services staff (i.e., therapists, paraprofessionals, etc.) to 
support students in inclusive environments. 

Use heterogeneous grouping strategies. 

Work with school site teams to review existing clubs and opportunities for peer support in 
facilitating participation. 

Enlist support from peers in the general education classroom. 

Enlist student participation in instructional and school planning teams. 

Utilize the Student Council in developing peer support. 
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63 Practice : Students with disabilities are involved in extracurricular school activities such 
as: 

-clubs 

- dances 

* after school recreation/day care programs 

- scouts 

Steatsgte: 

Develop a peer support system and/or family support system to enable all students to 
participate 

Enlist student participation in instructional and school planning teams. 

Enlist support from peers in the general education classroom. 

Use other support staff Q.t. 9 speech teachers, paraprofessionals, etc.) to provide 
instruction/therapy in general education and community environments. 

/Utilize the Student Council to develop peer support. 

Work with school site teams to review existing clubs and opportunities for peer support in 
facilitating participation. 

Develop a plan for recruiting general education peers to facilitate peer tutoring or friends 
programs. 

Utilize instructional and related services staff (i.e., therapists, paraprofessionals, etc.) to 
support students in inclusive environments. 



Part 7: Inte raction with Peers 

7*1 Practice: Students 9 instructional programs incorporate interaction with nondisabled 
students in the following areas: 

* Communication/Socialization - Home/Domestic 

* Personal Management (includes Self Determination) 

* Recreation/Leisure - Transition/Vocational 

* General Education/Academic 

Strategies : 

Obtain/develop technical assistance on cooperative learning, adapting curriculum, use of 
natural supports, and facilitating social relationships. 
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Develop school site practices which facilitate peer relationships (e.g., inclusion in activities 
across environments, teacher responsibilities within the school, transportation schedule and 
coordinated school hours, etc.). 

Develop a plan for recruiting general education peers to facilitate peer tutoring or friends 
programs. 

Develop a peer support system and/or family support system to enable all students to 
participate. 

Enlist student participation in instructional and school planning teams. 
Enlist support from peers in the general education classroom. 



Practise: Students are involved with age-appropriate, nondisabled peers in structured 
interaction programs such as: 

- Peer tutoring in school and community environments 

- "PALS" (Partners at Lunch) or lunch buddies 

- Circle of Friends 

- Co-worker support at job training site 
-MAPS 

Strategies: 

Obtain/develop technical assistance on cooperative learning, adapting curriculum, use of 
natural supports, and facilitating social relationships. 

Put in place mechanisms and procedures for creating structured interaction programs (e.g., 
peer tutoring, circles of friends) involving general education students (site-based work 
experience, service credits, elective courses where appropriate). 

Implement school site practices which promote the development of peer relationships (e.g., 
inclusion in activities across environments, teacher responsibilities within the school, 
transportation schedule and coordinated school hours, etc.). 

Utilize instructional and related services staff (i.e., therapists, paraprofessionals, etc.) to 
provide instruction/therapy in general education and community environments. 

Utilize natural supports to facilitate social interaction. 

Use adaptations of Maps and Circle of Friends for all students. 

Develop a plan for recruiting general education peers to facilitate peer tutoring or friends 
programs. 
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7.3 Practice : Social interaction programs are: 

- Well organized 

- Positive in orientation (emphasizing students' strengths, focusing on 
functional activities) 

- Well-attended 

- Supported by principal, faculty, and parents 

- Viewed as a positive experience by students 

Strategies : 

Develop and implement a comprehensive inservice plan with parents and school site personnel 
which addresses social relationships. 

Provide parents opportunities to visit model inclusive sites that have social interaction 
programs in operation. 

Provide information about social interaction programs in newsletters to all parents. 
Involve PTA in planning social interaction programs. 

Involve parents in planning social interaction programs/activities at the site (e.g., via 
instructional planning teams, school site councils, site level inclusion task forces, etc.). 

Evaluate outcomes of social interaction programs on an ongoing basis through student 
planning teams. 



1. w majority of the effective practice item* cortiined in thai checklist have been adapted from: Halvorscn, A., Smithey, 
L., & Neary, T. (1992). Implementation the cri teria for inclusive program. Sacramento, CA: California State Department 
of Education, PEERS Project 

2. These effective practice items have been taken or adapted from: Meyer, L.H., Eichinger, J., & Park-Lee, S. (1987). A 
validation of program quality indicator! in educational services for students with severe disabilities. The Journal of The 
Association for Persons with Severe Handicaps. J2C*), 251-263. 

3. These effective practice kerns hsve been taken or adapted from : Frcegon, S., Keiser, N., Kincaid, M., Usilton, R., & 
Smith, A. (1992). Individual school district profile fo r planning and implementing the inclusion of students with disabilities 
in general education and their transition to sduh living and continuing education . Springfield, EL: Illinois State Board of 
Education, Project CHOICES/Eariy CHOICES, S.A.S.E.D. 
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RESOURCE PLANNING GUIDE • BUILDING LEVEL 1 



Several resources are provided for each of the following practices. These are listed in the Resource section (page 
62) of this planning guide and can be located by reference number. 



Effective 
Practices 


Nos. 
1-49 


Nos* 
50-99 


Nos. 
100-149 


Nos. 
150-199 


Nos. 
200-249 


Nos. 
250-299 


Nos. 
300-349 


' 

Nos. 
350-406 


1.1 The school develops 
and disseminates a 
mission statement 
which reflects the 
philosophy that all 
children can learn 
and the school is 
responsible for 
serving them. 2 








149a 152 


215 219 
231 248a 


268 289 
290 293 
294 295 


305 326 
334 337 
344 




350 


1.2 The school 
philosophy 
emphasizes 
responsiveness to 
families and 
encourages active 
family involvement. 2 


11 14 23 
27 34 35 
36 40 41 
48 


86 87 88 
89 


128 142 


149a 153 
156 159 
166 


207 233 
248a 249 


254 262 
278 292 


304 342 


352 354 
358 359 
379 


1.3 The school 

philosophy supports 
the need for ongoing 
inservice training, 
staff development, 
and technical 
assistance. 1 


7 8 44 
48 


85 


107 126 
146 


149a 197 
198 


237 246 
248a 


270 271 
292 293 
294 295 


312 314 
329 330 
336 339 
348 


350 351 
368 


2.1 The principal is 

ultimately responsible 
for program 
implementation 
including staff 
supervision and 
evaluation. 


12 22 4S 


64 91 96 


138 


149a 197 


229 237 
248a 


252 253 
270 293 
294 295 


305 307 
338 343 


350 383 


2.2 Special and general 
education teachers 
are responsible for 
(See checklist) 






138 


149a 


237 248a 


252 290 
292 
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Effective 
Practices 


Nos. 
1-49 


Nos. 
50-99 


Nos. 
100-149 


Nos. 
150-199 


Nos. 
200-249 


Nos. 
250-299 


Nos. 
300-349 


Nos. 1 


2.3 There is a defined 
plan and/or process 
for supporting staff 
in implementation 
Q.c, time for team 
planning meetings, 
opportunities for staff 
development). 


4S 




102 


149a 187 


248a 


293 294 
295 






3.1 Instructional staff and 
related service 
providers complete a 
functional assessment 
as an initial step in 
IEP development. 


16 


50 57 78 


111 120 
130 139 
140 141 
146 


168 171 
172 175 
176 177 
182 187 
191 


211 213 
221 226 


250 255 
265 266 
274 276 
290 291 
292 


330 336 
340 347 
349 


351 365 I 
399 405 1 


3.2 Activity-based 

evaluations of student 
interests and family 
priorities are part of 
the functional 
assessment. 


16 27 


50 


128 142 


156 166 


248a 


254 292 


342 


352 358 8 
359 


3.3 Student programs are 
organized according 
to the following 
curricular content 
areas: (See checklist) 


16 28 


50 57 65 


101 122 
130 139 
141 


156 171 
172 173 
178 186 
199 


221 248a 


251 281 

292 


331 





3.4 Parents, general and 
special education 
teachers, related 
service personnel, 
and students 
collaborate to write 
joint IEP goals and 
objectives. 


19 


99 




187 


221 229 
248a 


265 266 
290 292 


305 312 
314 337 
349 




351 381 
393 396 
399 


3.5 CBPs include personal 
management 
objectives to promote 
student self-advocacy 
(i.e., decision- 
making, choice- 
making, individual 
rwponsibilky). 1 


16 28 


50 57 65 


101 122 
130 139 
141 


156 171 
172 173 
178 186 
199 


221 


251 254 
292 


331 


352 35'i 
359 


3.6 IEP objectives are 
developed with 
families and reflect 
family priorities. 


16 27 


50 


128 142 


156 166 


211 248a 


254 292 


34? 


352 358 I 
359 1 
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Effective 
Practices 


Nos. 
1-49 


Nos. 
50-99 


Nos. 
100-149 


Nos. 
150-199 


Nos. 
200-249 


Nos. 
250-299 


Nos. 
300-349 


LC 

Nos. 
3SO406 

! 


3.7 Student lEPs include 
instruction of 
functional activities 
in age-appropriate 
school and 
community settings. 


7 10 16 
28 31 45 


50 57 58 
69 74 94 
95 


100 101 
106 112 
115 116 
118 127 
129 136 
139 


156 163 
164 169 
170 171 
172 173 
175 178 
180 187 
196 199 


217 239 


251 253 
281 285 
287 289 
292 297 
298 


317 318 
319 327 
328 


360 362 
366 369 

395 400 
406 


3.8 JEP objectives reflect 
interaction with 
nondisabkd peers. 


3 17 21 
24 48 


55 70 94 
98 


129 139 


151 167 
174 176 
177 190 
192 


201 218 
232 240 
241 245 


258 259 
260 264 
289 291 

292 


303 308 
310 320 
325 340 




3.9 IE Pi for students sge 
14 and older include 
objectives that 
address skills and 
services needed to 
support transition to 
adult roles. 


7 10 16 
28 31 45 


50 57 58 
67 69 74 
92 94 95 


100 101 
106 112 
115 116 
118 127 
129 136 
139 


156 163 
164 169 
170 171 
172 173 
175 178 
180 187 
196 199 


217 239 


251 253 
281 285 
287 289 
292 297 
298 


317 318 
319 327 
328 


360 362 
366 369 
374 379 
395 400 
406 


3.10 tEP/pIaccmcnt teams 
use natural 
proportion guidelines 
when placing 
students with 
disabilities in general 
education 
classrooms. 


6 7 13 
29 30 42 
48 


68 90 91 


110 119 
147 149 


150 178 
187 193 


201 220 
221 229 
231 232 


289 293 
294 295 


306 349 




393 395 
399 


3.11 The supports, aids, 
cunicular 
modifications and 
other instructional 
methods required for 
the student to be 
successful in school 
and community 
settings are discussed 
during IEP meetings 
using a 

transdisciplinary 
approach.' 


15 16 28 


61 


101 106 
122 130 
139 140 

» 


160 168 
171 172 
176 177 
187 


209 210 
213 221 
226 239 
241 242 
248a 


254 291 

292 


340 


369 378 
380 
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I Effective 
1 Practices 


Nos. 
1-49 


Nos. 
50-99 


Nos. 
100-149 


Nos. 
150-199 


Nos. 
200-249 


Nos. 
250-299 


Nos. 
300-349 


Nos. 1 
350-406 | 


1 3.12 The supports, aids, 

| curricular 

modifications, and 
other instructional 
methods outlined in 
the EP are 
implemented and 
updated according to 
the student*! 
progress. 5 


15 16 28 


61 


101 106 
122 130 
139 140 


160 168 
171 172 
176 177 
187 


209 210 
213 221 
226 239 
241 242 
248a 


254 291 
292 


340 


369 378 1 
380 


H 4 1 Teams meet weekJv 
I to plan instructional 
1 support services for 
1 all students. 


7 8 44 

48 


61 


102 107 
146 148 






4.IM 4.1 1 

292 


3LZ Jl4 


331 3u3 R 


H 4 2 The tnm 

| collaborates to: (See 
| checklist) 


1 7 19 
21 27 43 
48 


61 85 94 
98 99 


1ft? 111 

1 AAA 

121 126 
128 142 
143 145 
146 149 


1<A 1C1 

156 166 
167 187 
190 191 
195 197 


t?i y^A. 
229 232 
245 248a 


265 266 
272 289 
290 291 
292 


JUj 312 

314 315 
337 342 
349 


3M 332 

358 359 I 
363.381 
393 396 
399 401 


4 3 TTc*m* *vil1«Knr»tr to 

provide related 
services in inclusive 
settings. 


5 7 10 
49 


fil (A 78 
ui \>o to 

99 


1ft? 1 Aft 
1VX AwO 

109 111 
118 120 
132 146 


IjU 131 

165 178 
182 187 
191 193 


2U1 Vjj 

204 205 
206 220 
221 229 
244 248a 


265 266 
274 276 
282 290 
292 


JQ-> 312 
314 330 
336 337 
347 349 


351 363 
365 381 R 
393 395 | 
397 398 I 
399 405 1 


g 4.4 Teams initiate 

systematic transition 

1 planning to support 

1 successful transition 
from one program to 

| another. 


9 10 19 

32 33 


50 56 66 
67 71 72 
83 93 


112 113 
114 115 
116 117 
145 


156 158 
189 


230 234 
248 


263 268 
269 282 

OCR 9«Q 

299 


301 354 
345 346 


355 358 jj 
359 360 9 

396 1 


4.5 Team members meet 
informally with one 
another to discuss 
ongoing inclusion 
issues and maintain 
continuous 
communication. 




99 


102 111 
146 


187 191 
197 


229 248a 


250 290 
292 


349 


351 393 
396 399 


1 4.6 Teams assist families 
1 in accessing 
1 community 
I resources. 


27 48 


50 56 60 
71 72 93 


114 116 
117 128 
142 145 


156 166 
189 


230 234 
248 


254 288 
289 292 
299 


342 345 


352 354 1 
355 358 I 
359 373 1 
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Effective 
Practices 

= 


Nos* 
1-49 


Nos. 
50-99 


Nos. 
100-149 


Nos. 
150-199 


Nos. 
200-249 


Nos* 
250-299 


Nos* 
300-349 


Nos. 
350-406 


5.1 All instructional staff 
work with students in 
Age-Appropriate 
general education and 
community tcttingi . 


7 10 16 
19 20 29 
30 45 


58 68 69 
90 94 99 


100 112 
215 116 
ill i^i 

lie* lxl 

127 136 


150 163 
164 169 
170 178 
187 193 
195 196 


201 220 
221 229 
232 


253 258 
259 260 
265 266 
281 289 
290 292 
297 298 


305 309 
312 314 
317 328 
337 349 


351 360 
362 366 
381 393 
395 399 
400 


5.2 Related services staff 
provide services in 
general education 
classrooms and in 
community settings 
using 

transdisciplinary and 

consultative 

approaches. 


2 19 49 


68 78 99 


102 108 
109 111 
118 120 
132 146 


150 151 
165 178 
182 187 
191 193 


201 203 
204 205 
206 220 
221 229 
244 248a 


250 255 
265 266 
274 276 
282 290 
292 


305 312 
314 330 
336 337 
347 349 


351 365 1 
381 393 1 
395 397 I 
398 399 I 
405 I 


5.3 Instructional staff and 
related service 
providers develop 
adaptations for 
individual students to 
facilitate 

independence which 
are useful across 
environments. 


4 5 15 
49 


51 52 53 
54 75 76 
77 78 79 
80 81 97 


101 108 
109 111 
120 121 
122 123 
124 130 
132 139 
mo 


156 165 
171 172 
173 175 
176 177 
178 179 
182 191 

ly O 1V7 


203 204 
205 206 
217 221 
223 227 
228 244 
248a 


250 254 
255 256 
261 273 
274 275 
276 282 
283 286 
292 


325 330 
336 347 


365 384 I 
385 386 1 
387 388 1 
389 390 | 
391 395 1 
403 405 


1 5.4 Instructional staff 
I plan activities using 
|| materials, 

instructional 
procedures and 
environments that are 
age-appropriate and 
individualized. 


7 10 16 
19 20 29 
30 45 


58 69 91 
94 95 99 


100 101 
112 115 
116 118 
122 127 
136 


156 163 
164 169 
187 196 
197 


221 229 
232 248a 


253 258 
259 260 
265 266 
281 289 
290 292 
297 298 


305 312 
314 317 

328 332 
337 349 


351 360 
362 366 
378 379 
381 393 
399 400 


5.5 Instructional staff 
adapt the general 
education curriculum 
to address academic 
and/or community- 
referenced content 
areas to meet EBP 
1 objectives. 


1 7 19 
20 21 43 
48 


85 94 98 
99 


121 126 
143 


151 167 
187 190 
195 


221 224 
229 232 
245 248a 


265 266 
272 289 
290 291 
292 


305 312 
314 337 
349 


351 381 
399 


5.6 Instructional staff 
incorporate ability 
awareness into 
general education 
curriculum on 
diversity and the 
human experience. 


20 44 48 


73 94 


143 148 


151 193 


212 246 


264 270 
292 293 
294 295 


308 312 
314 315 
316 


351 397 
398 
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72 



I Effective 
I Practices 


Nos. 
1-49 


Nos. 
50-99 


Nos. 
100-149 


Nos. 
150-199 


Nos. 
200-249 


Nos. 
250-299 


Nos. 
300-349 


Nos. 
35<M06 


5.7 Instructional staff and 
related service 
providers ensure 
interaction with 
nondisablcd peers in 
all activities 


3 17 21 
24 48 


55 70 94 
98 


129 139 


151 161 
162 167 
174 176 
177 190 
192 


201 218 
232 245 
240 241 
248a 


258 259 
260 264 
289 291 
292 


303 308 
310 320 
325 340 




5.8 Instructional staff 
implement positive 
behavior management 
strategies that utilize 
natural 

cues/corrections with 
support from related 
services personnel 
and other team 
members. 


48 




126 197 
229 236 
238 






292 




393 402 

-\ 


5.9 Instructional staff 
demonstrate positive 
attitudes towards and 
age-appropriate 
interactions with all 
students. 


20 


73 94 


143 


193 197 


208 229 




315 




6.1 Students have access 
to all school 
1 environments for 
instruction and 
interactions. 


6 13 19 
21 37 39 
46 48 


58 59 63 
94 98 99 


102 110 
115 119 
125 133 
135 137 
138 147 


151 152 
154 157 
167 180 
184 185 
197 


201 208 
218 232 
245 248a 


252 262 
267 268 
289 291 
292 296 
298 


300 303 
306 337 
338 341 
344 346 


350 365 I 
367 381 1 
393 394 
395 399 
400 401 


6.2 Students participate 
in and are included 
in activities such as: 
(See checklist) 


19 21 37 
46 48 


58 59 63 
94 98 99 


133 137 
138 


151 167 


201 208 
218 232 
245 24Sa 


252 289 
291 292 
298 


303 338 
341 346 


367 401 


6.3 Students with 
disabilities are 
involved in 
extracurricular school 
activities such as: 
(Sec checklist) 


19 21 37 
46 48 


58 59 94 
98 99 


133 137 
138 


151 167 


201 218 
232 245 


252 289 
291 292 
298 


303 338 
341 346 


401 I 


7.1 Students' 
instructional 
programs incorporate 
interaction with 

IIUIIW1MVIMI HUUWIU 

in the following 
areas: (See checklist) 


3 17 24 
48 


55 70 94 
98 99 


126 129 
139 


151 167 
174 176 
177 190 
192 


201 218 
232 240 
241 245 
24Sa 


258 259 
260 264 
289 291 
292 


303 308 
310 320 
325 340 
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Effective 
Practices 


Nos. 
1-49 


Nos. 
50-99 


Nos. 

100-149 


Nos. 
150-199 


Nos. 
200-249 


Nos. 
250-299 


Nos. 
300-349 


Nos. 1 
3SO406 | 


7.2 Students arc involved 
with age-appropriate, 
nondiaabled peers in 
structured interaction 
programs such as: 
(Sec checklist) 


3 17 21 
24 38 43 
48 


55 70 94 
98 99 


105 126 
129 134 
139 


151 161 
162 167 
174 176 
177 180 
181 190 
192 194 


200 201 
218 232 
235 240 
241 245 
247 248a 


257 258 
259 260 
264 272 
289 291 
292 


302 303 
308 310 
311 320 
325 335 
340 


356 365 
375 376 
400 


73 Social interaction 
programs are: (See 
checklist) 


11 14 23 
27 35 48 


82 94 


128 142 
149 


153 156 
166 


200 248a 


254 262 
278 292 


303 342 
341 


359 393 

1 



1. Tac majority of me effective practice nemt contained m ftia check** have been %d*f*at from: Halvoraen, A. f Safety. L., * Ncary, T. (1992). Implementation tjjg critc 
for ipcfcjjfve program* . Sacramento, CA: California Stale Department of Education, WERS Project. 

2. These effective practice *enu kave been taken or adapted from: Meyer, L.H., Eicbmfer, J., * Park-Lee, S. (19*7). A validation of prorram <juality mdicatora m 

aervicea for amdemi win aevcre dU a bOmea . The JournaJ of The Amocuooo for Peraocj with Severe Handicap! . J£(4), 251-263. 

3. Theae effective practice itema have been taken or adapted from : Freafon, S., Keiaer. N.. Kmcaid, M., Uatkon. R., A Smith, A. (1992). Individual acbgoj district profile 
for planning and impkmentine the be h*i ion of rtud eota with ditabffitiea ta tcEenJ education and their tranikioo to adult livmg and contmumg education . Springfield, EL: 
mmob State Board of Education. Project CHOICES/Earty CHOICES, S-A.S.E.D. 
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